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1 bony the hallswith boughs of hol.ly, 

*l’Tis the sea-.son to be jol-ly, Fa lw la la la, la 

See the blaz.ing Yule be.fore us, Fa la la la la, la tla . 

2.{ Strike the harp.and join the cho-rus, Fa la la la la, la la la la. } 
i a-way the old yearpass-es, Fa la lw la la, la la la la. 

3.)Hail the new, ye lads and lass-es, Fa la la la la. la la la la} 


















Don we nowour gay ap-par-rel, 
Foi-low me in mer-ry measure, 
Sing we joy-ouqg all to- geth-er, 














Troll the an-cient Yule-tide car-ol, Fala la Ia la, 
While I tell of Yule-tidetreas-ure, Fala la la la, la 
Heed-less of the wind and weather, Falala la la, la tla la la. 
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The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The December News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 
“Deck the Hall,” “When Santa Claus Came Twice,” “The 


Forbidden Gift,’ “Christmas Stars and Candles,” “We 
Keep Christmas,” “Juniors Overseas” 


Citizenship: 

“Robert Koch,” “We Keep Christmas,” “Juniors Over- 
seas.” “Lone Hunter” presents a mature problem, exer- 
cise of individual judgment in opposition to majority 
opinion, in order to carry out the highest ideals of right. 


English: 
“Something to Read” 


Geography: 
Africa—“Lone Hunter” 
Albania—“Christmas Stars and Candles,” “The Festi- 
val of Sympathy” 
Austria—‘The Cizek Cards” (editorial) 
Denmark—“The Forbidden Gift” 
Mexico—*When Santa Claus Came Twice” 
Persia—“Zia, the Barber,” “Behistun Rock” 
Spain—“The Calendar Story 
Sweden—“‘The Cover Picture” (editorial) 
United States—Alaska—“Christmas Stars and Candles” 


Health: 
“Robert Koch” 


Music: 
“Deck the Hall.” See also the book review on page 2 
of this TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


Science: 
“Something to Read” 


For Yourselves 


THE EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER. In collaboration, by Kil- 
patrick, Bode, Dewey, Childs, Raup, Hullfish, Thayer. 
Century-Appleton Company, New York. 1933. $2.50. 
There would be a hint of discouragement both in the 

title and the findings of this study, were it not that so 

honest and fearless an examination of facts is in itself 
foundation for faith. The opening chapters trace 
shifts on the educational front, from a ‘‘formal con- 
cept of the individual’’ lasting pretty well through the 
nineteenth century, to the present substitution of ‘‘an 
abstract and formal conception of society.’’ The social 
emphasis, which ‘‘had reached its peak by the time of 

America’s entrance to the World War,’’ degenerated, 

in the selfish ten years after the war, into ‘‘an indis- 

eriminate complacency about actual conditions.’’ The 

‘*formal concept of the individual’’ had been a selfish 

concern for personal salvation; the ‘‘abstract con- 

ception of society’’ has been concerned with material 
prosperity in that society. 

The diagnosis puts into words for those of us who 
have observed, more practically than philosophically, 
what seemed two lines of progress, both bringing a 
kind of advance, but each disturbing. Measurements 
of learning have appeared largely quantitative, and 


technic for improvement has emphasized doing more 
things, more rapidly and more accurately. This em- 
phasis on mechanized efficiency did not always carry 
reassurance that the things measured were of them- 
selves those most desirable in making life a rich and 
fine experience for the greatest number. On the other 
hand, the movement that labeled itself ‘‘ progressive’’ 
gave importance to the individual as an isolated entity. 
The objective, or at least the result, appeared at times 
to be an egocentric development—drawing many 
experiences inward to the center of the individual, 
rather than opening many doors and paths outward 
toward the circumference of society. Any experience 
of social expression that threatened to disturb the com- 
forts of self expression was suspect. Thus many phases 
of social participation were not considered legitimate 
for any but adults, though children might show them- 
selves eager, intelligent and poised when given a part. 
The adult habits of thought ae gave this point of 
view authority were scarcely ‘‘new.’ 

Nor are the authors of this. volume saying things 
that are ‘‘new’’ to them or their disciples, though 
there is a newly earnest emphasis to some of it. It is 
not new to hear Kilpatrick reason through again that 
integration of personality that must include both the 
ego and the alter, ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘others’’: ‘‘As the 
individual grows, with wider outlooks and deeper in- 
sights increasingly possible, each new situation met 
should be the means of relating one’s individual con- 
duct more and more adequately with the larger whole. 
In this way does true individuality as opposed to mere 
oddity become possible. ’’ . One guiding aim, then, 
in preparing the educator for his work is that he build 
‘*an ever more inclusive and adequate social outlook.’’ 

. And this theory of education, which shows ‘‘how 
the individual alone is but an abstraction. . . . how 
the individual life process involves and is involved in 
the surrounding social process and itself grows proper- 
ly only as it reaches out ever more effectually into the 
social process,’’ must show even ‘‘how unequal social 
growth may leave a hurtful lag in some parts of our 
eulture.’’ So student-teachers and teachers now in 
service should ‘‘take great pains to know all sides of 
life, especially, perhaps, the lowest, lest we forget how 
our social life, as now managed, cruelly denies to some 
what it lavishes upon others.’’ (So must their pupils 
be given first-hand opportunities to know and whole- 
some opportunity to grow in power of improving these 
conditions). 

The book carries a high conception of teaching, and 
for this reason, also, reading it is a freeing experience. 
‘*The educator must be devoted to his work. No mere 
hireling will suffice. He must love to work with others 


and help them grow, he must have the social outlook 
and wish to give himself, as to the one great cause, to 
bring a better world in which we all may live.”’ 








Developing Calendar Activities for December 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art: 

Designs for holiday greetings to schools with which you 
correspond, snapshots of Christmas scenes for school cor- 
respondenc« 

Auditorium: 

Christmas entertainment for foreign-born friends 
English: 

Messages for holiday greetings, letters about Christmas 
for school correspondence 
Manual Training: 

Gifts for toy shop, children’s homes, and elderly friends 


Music: 

Concert of Christmas carols for foreign-born friends or 
hospitals. See review of Music below. 
Primary Grades: 

A letter to Santa to include in school correspondence 
albums, filling marble bags, making story books, animal 
or bird books, envelopes of mounted paper dolls, gifts -for 
elderly friends 
Sewing: 

Handkerchiefs for men cared for in welfare centers. 
(A welfare leader in a large city remarked that while the 
welfare centers provided the minimum essentials, food 
and beds, they had no fund with which they could buy the 


men such necessities as pocket handkerchiefs.) 
Gifts for toy shops, children’s homes, and elderly friends 


Social Studies: 
Christmas entertainment for foreign-born friends, stand- 
ards for Christmas giving 


For the Classroom 


Music oF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES, edited by McCon- 
athy, Beattie, and Morgan. Silver, Burdett & Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Bound all in silver cloth, and illustrated in color, 
the songs in this collection are given a garb worthy of 
their beauty. The selections are arranged in units, 
beginning with ‘‘The Pageant of Many Lands and 
Peoples’’ and concluding with ‘‘A Pageant of Amer- 
icanization’’ and ‘‘Our Homeland.’’ In between are 
‘‘A Pageant of World History,’’ ‘‘The Pageant of 
Early American History,’’ ‘‘Songs of Fun and 
Humor,’’ “Songs for Boys’ Choruses.”’ 

Perhaps a sampling of the Christmas songs will best 
suggest the breadth of education offere? Like the 
other units, this one draws on the worldwide heritage 
that all may claim from music. (In the whole book, 
songs from almost forty nations are found.) So 
‘*Silent Night,’’ is given both in German and English. 
The old Welsh air and words, ‘‘ Deck the Hall,’’ used 
as our News frontispiece this month, is found; and 
from France, an old carol, ‘‘Bring a Torch,’’ with the 
French words and the English. The traditional 
‘*Noel,’’ the English ‘‘ Bringing in the Boar’s Head’’ 
and ‘‘The Wassail Song’’ complete the unit. Almost 
every song is introduced by a brief note. For ‘‘The 
Wassail Song,’’ we are told: 

‘*On Christmas Eve it was an old English custom 
for groups of singers called ‘waits’ to go through the 
streets singing carols. Originally the waits were the 
night watch of medieval cities who made their rounds 
calling out the hours. ‘Wassail’ is the ancient English 
form of expressing the toast ‘be well’ and was later 
applied more specifically to greetings at Christmas.’’ 


Several units are included to develop types of choral 
singing, and to broaden appreciation of music: 
‘*Qualities of the Human Voice,’’ with tone exercises, 
and songs for each type of voice, ‘‘Choruses for 
Soprano, Alto, and Bass,’’ and ‘*The Evolution of 
Four Part Singing.”’ 

Illustrations range from a whimsical silhouette that 
catches the spirit of Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘The 
Quartet,’’ through photographs, to numerous repro- 
ductions of art masterpieces. 

Although inexpensive, the collection will give educa- 
tion in history of music, in cultural heritage from 
many nations, in types from the whimsical and humor- 
ous, through folk songs, hymns, oratorios and operas. 
There are simple things for small groups and c¢lassies 
for the highly developed chorus. Just to read through 
it is educational. To sing through it, under artistic 
guidance, will enrich any youngster’s living. 


THEN AND Now IN Drixig. Rose M. MacDonald. Ginn 
& Company, Boston. 1933. 
Betty and Dick, Boston twins, were invited by 


Unele Richard to visit him on the plantation in Vir- 
ginia where he and their mother were born. There, 
by personal visits and Uncle Richard’s instruction, 
they learn of the past and present, as related specially 
to the agricultural development of the state, Tobacco 
plantations, oyster beds, truck farming, peanuts, 
sugar, cotton, rice, apples, and corn are treated, each 
in a chapter; and in the course of investigating, first 
hand, interesting things of today, the past from which 
today’s Dixie came is also absorbed. The illustrations, 
like the text, picture both ‘‘then and now.’’ The 
author, supervisor of rural schools for the state, knows 
her Dixie and has produced a supplementary reader 
that should be useful. 


LYRIC VIRGINIA TODAY, edited by Mary Sinton Leitch. 
Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press, New York. 1933. Price 
$2.50. 


Almost all the States have lately exhibited some of 
their poetic talent in anthologies. Virginia has authen- 
tie singers, some of whom have skillfully fitted new 
words to music made by Masefield or Emily Dickenson 
and others who have made their own melodies on 
themes sung about in all countries. I like best the 
poems in which you can hear not merely the poet but 
Virginia singing—Josephine Johnson’s ‘‘October 
Apple Blossoms,’’ Leigh Hanes’ ‘‘Bob White,’’ John 
Moreland’s ‘‘O Who would Think of Sorrow,’’ the 
editor’s ‘‘Wings,’’ and Naney Byrd Turner’s ‘‘ Death 
Is Only an Old Door.’’ Lawrence Lee’s poem ‘‘To a 
Native State,’’ first in the volume, seems to me also 
its climax: 


“It is a land of gullies and red dust, 

Of drouth and sudden rainfall and thick mud. 
Ignorance walks its backroads, letting blood; 
And still I love it well because I must. 

Land of no sudden winters, where the fall 

Is but a dark cessation of the spring— 

Yet I lean Southward with the wild duck’s wing, 
And hear in Northern dusks the partridge call. 
Man cannot tell what roots hold him to earth 
That bore him like a blossom from the loam; 

He only knows that he was hers from birth, 
And that her fields, however dark, are home; 
Remembering her counties, he shall ache 

Some morning when tumultuous streets awake.” 





Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


* rural as in city schools there has been a natural 
emphasis on local relief; nevertheless, service has 
not been limited to the small community. 


‘Regard for Friends in Other Countries’’ 


A report of last year’s work sent by Miss Lucile 
Darby, a fourth-grade teacher in Buffalo, Missouri, 
shows a practical grasp of the ideals of their Junior 
Red Cross on the part of her pupils: 

‘*T want to express my sincere appreciation that we 
have a Junior Red Cross. I don’t believe I could be 
too strong in praising it. I have been able to teach 
ideals that I haven’t been able to put across before. 
I believe my children this year have a deeper regard 
for friends in other countries. 

‘*The children have enjoyed the magazine. We 
liked the parts telling about what other children were 
doing. In our geography we studied the book, ‘Home 
Life in Far Away Lands.’ This worked in fine with 
our Red Cross work. We had a program on ‘Other 
Countries’ and we did some folk dances, showed dolls 
dressed as children in other lands, played some games 
of different nations and told how others could join the 
Junior Red Cross. 


‘*We have had a small box with a Red Cross on it 
that has been our sacrifice box. They all agreed not to 
ask their parents for money but really to give up 
something that they wanted. We had a valentine store 
in our room and sold valentines for a local drug store. 
In this way we made money for our dues. 

‘Some of the many things that we have done are: 


“Wrote a letter to an Indian school. They answered it. 

“Went to an old lady’s home one afternoon and sang. 

“Sent Easter flowers in pots made of construction pape. 

“Sent two large May baskets filled with fruit to an old 
man ninety-seven years old, and a lady who has tuber- 
culosis. 

“Sent cards to our sick friends. 

“Each child gave a May basket to some child in town 
that he didn’t think would get any. 

“Sent large boxes filled with valentines, cards, scrap- 
books, old toys, toys made at school, pictures, toy animals 
and other things to two little boys, five and seven, who 
had infantile paralysis and are both in heavy casts. 

“Sent one of these boxes to a little girl who was run 
over by a school bus. 


Local Relief 


A loeal relief program, appealing in its variety, was 
illustrated in a report from Brookings, South Dakota: 

‘Definite contributions to the relief program of the 
chapter were made by the Juniors through gifts of 
clothing, shoes, and some funds. One room composed 
of children from underprivileged families took, as their 
project during the season when colds were widespread 
among the pupils, the furnishing of oranges to their 
sick fellow Juniors. Another room supplied cod- 
liver oil for those requiring it. 

‘‘The regular project of supplying Christmas trees 
to the poor families of fellow Juniors at Yuletide 
was carried out. This year the trees were fully 
decorated, and gifts of clothing accompanied the trees. 
Sixteen families were the recipients of such Junior 
gifts at Christmas, and forty families have been aided 
by relief contributions from the Juniors of the city. 
Despite the financial emergency the Juniors have 


never before been so ready to give help, in many in- 
stances unsolicited.’’ 


Growing Into Active Members 


A sixth grade teacher in Walnut Creek, California, 
Miss Alice R. Putnam, tells the benefits realized as 
soon as the school woke from a condition of paper 
membership to active participation : 

‘*We were not familiar with the work of Junior 
Red Cross, although our school has always joined at 
Roll Call time. We elected officers and started on our 
first mission of good will. We collected food and 
clothing to be distributed among the needy in our 
town. 

‘*We are exchanging school papers with the Nord- 
hoff Grammar School at Ojai, California, so we were 
glad to read in the JuNior Rep Cross News about the 
work of the Juniors in Ojai. 

‘*We made a dozen scrapbooks containing puzzles, 
jokes and paper dolls, which were sent to Sunshine 
Camp, a preventorium for school children in our 
county. We made, also, sixteen soft toys for tiny tots 
who are sick in the county hospital. 

**Miss Porter, the Chairman of the Junior Red Cross 
in our school, received a box of articles sent by the 
children of Japan. She presented this to our school. 
They enjoyed them so much, and spent considerable 
time inspecting each article. We put these articles on 
display at our school exhibit, attracting a great deal of 
attention. We are very much interested in the work 
cf the National Children’s Fund, so we take contribu- 
tions at each meeting. 

**We have memorized the Red Cross Service song 
and gave a program at the school assembly on ‘ World- 
wide Friendship.’ ”’ 


A Whole County at Work 


The Junior Red Cross Chairman of the San Diego 
Chapter, Mrs. W. C. Carter, deseribed the achieve- 
ments of the 7,540 members throughout the entire 
county : 


For the community, more than 350 garments from gov- 
ernment cotton distributed by the Red Cross 

Vegetables from thirty-three gardens, used for school 
lunches, food baskets and canning 

Four hundred toys distributed among all the children in 
families under the care of the local Red Cross Chapter, 
scrapbooks, valentines, and other gifts for county preven- 
toriums and hospitals 

Eye-glasses and medical treatment for individual cases 
not provided for through other agencies 


This local service continued during the summer: 
‘*One school decided to knit squares from odd bits of 
wool to be joined together to make baby blankets. I 
found these children so eager to do this that they were 
knitting with pencils when the needles gave out.’’ 

Their National Service included 150 ‘‘beautiful 
hand blocked Christmas ecards with hand-made envel- 
opes and 125 hand-made Thanksgiving menu ecards, 
sent to the U. S. Naval Hospital ;’’ and a contribution 
to the disaster fund at the time of the earthquake. 

International Service included 250 Christmas boxes, 
packed by forty schools, for Guam, Hawaii, and 
Alaska ; thirty-five valentines for a school in Honolulu 


(Continued on page 4) 








Fitness for Service for December 


An Additional Activity 

HE Calendar Fitness for Service outline suggests 
providing warm wraps for children in fresh-air 
classes. There are at the present time many children 
in regular classes who do not have underwear, shoes 
or stockings even in sections where weather is severe. 
A practical, winter service activity, closely connected 
with community responsibility for health, is the col- 
lection of such garments. It is suggested that a basket 
or hamper be placed in the principal’s office and that 
all children, who ean, be invited to contribute new 
undergarments and hosiery or out-grown (clean and 
mended) garments. These may be assorted according 
to size by members of the Junior Red Cross Council 
in a work meeting. If further mending is required, 
a sewing class or the older girls may take care of it. 
The garments should then be turned over to the local 
Red Cross Chapter for distribution to schools whose 

principals or health teachers request them. 


Junior Red Cross Camps 


A bulletin from The League of Red Cross Societies 
earried an appealing story by one of the guests of the 
Junior Red Cross Out-Door Colony in Asari, Latvia, 
which United States Juniors have helped through their 
National Children’s Fund. 


“The Latvian Junior Red Cross colony was founded in 
1931. The first directress organized the colony in accord- 
ance with instructions of the Junior Red Cross, which it 
continues to keep now. In 1931, each group of children 
numbered about seventy, while this year, the number of 
children in a group has been eighty-five-ninety. Owing to 
the lack of room, seven hundred children had to be refused 
in 1932. 

“T will tell you about my stay there this summer. We 
were about one hundred and eighty children enjoying a 
good rest at Asari. However, children alone don’t make 
a colony. The latter still needs teachers, leaders, cooks 
and a washerwoman. This year, the directress of the 
colony was Mrs. Bersins and our teachers were Miss Kiri, 
Miss Sprogis, and Mr. Gaumans. Besides this there were 
fifteen girls from fifteen to nineteen years old, who were 
learning domestic science and who, besides their usual 
duties as housekeepers, each had charge of some six chil- 
dren and had thus to answer for their ‘wards.’ They 
tended them, tidied their rooms, washed dishes, made the 
beds, helped the cook in the kitchen, sewed, mended and 
also helped the teachers put the children to bed. These 
housekeeping students are a novelty introduced only this 
year, but the plan seems to promise good results for the 
future. 





(Continued from page 3) 


and portfolios for France, Poland, Japan, Norway, 
Spain and Hawaii. ‘‘The spirit of devotion, purity 
and courage was carried to our neighbor Juniors 
through the medium of a friendship flag, a tiny silk 
American flag placed in our Christmas boxes, and 
some of our portfolios carried the story of our flag 
together with the words and music of our national 
hymn and the request for the recipient country’s flag 
in return. ...A 150-pound case of gifts from 


Japanese Juniors was sorted and boxed and distri- 
buted to every county school, and letters of apprecia- 
tion from the schools were sent in return. An ex- 
hibit from Samoa has been displayed at all of the 
schools, the original drawings of Anna Milo Upjohn 
have been shown in connection with art class work, and 
the Junior Red Cross songs have been taught in the 


“The life in the colony was as follows: About a quarter 
to eight was the first bell. All got up, washed themselves 
and made their beds. Then there were morning gymnas- 
tics and breakfast. The breakfast over, the children went 
into the garden, either to water flower-beds or to have 
more gymnastics. Then came a lunch, after which the 
children went to the beach and remained there till dinner. 


“After dinner, everybody had a rest till 5 o’clock, after 
which we went for a walk in the woods surrounding the 
colony. In the woods we played at various games. 

“Two plays were given, one by the little children and 
one by the older girls, both of which were much enjoyed. 
During that summer, there was much laughter and also 
a few tears. . . . But everyone who has spent even a week 
at the sun-bathed colony at Asari will join me in saying 
that we all enjoyed it thoroughly.” 


Junior Red Cross members in New Zealand support 
as one of their national service activities a similar 
health camp: 


“The Junior Red Cross was called upon to play a part 
in the establishment of a ‘health camp’ at Waikouaiti, 


_New Zealand, last January. It is hoped that this camp 


will become permanent. Sixty children, boys and girls, 
were received under the supervision of a Red Cross nurse. 
They were chosen by a school medical officer from among 
under-nourished children or those whose parents were too 
poor to provide them with a holiday. 

“The organizers of this camp appealed to the Junior 
Red Cross to help provide clothing for the little visitors. 
The money collected purchased enough material to make 
120 garments. During the sewing classes the girls made 
dresses, underclothing, pajamas, feeders. Handkerchiefs 
and slippers were not forgotten. The smallest Juniors 
made bags for sponges, combs, soap and toothbrushes for 
the young travelers. One group sent a large supply of 
toothbrushes which a firm gave them at a very reduced 
price. 

“As the camp is on the seashore, the Juniors have also 
sent the children bathing caps and costumes, as well as 
large hats to shelter them from the too-ardent rays of the 
sun. To complete this sun and sea treatment, bottles of 
cod-liver oil and malt extract occupy an important place in 
the camp pharmacy, and a weighing-machine has been 
provided so that the progress of each child can be recorded. 

“Laughter and play are, however, as good medicine as 
sun, sea air and cod-liver oil. The Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers know this and were rightly relied upon to provide 
picture books, indoor games and outdoor sports equipment 
for the visitors to Waikouaiti. 

“There is a story and music hour to finish each day 
pleasantly when the children listen to stories and gramo- 
phone records. A ‘story-teller’ was provided to amuse all 
these little ones and send them off smiling when the sand- 
man came.” 


schools, through the interest of Miss Katherine Mor- 
rison, county art supervisor, and Miss Lucile Ross, 
county supervisor of music.”’ 

One of the most interesting features of this service 
program is the active part played by Indian schools: 

‘*The five Indian schools enrolled this year brought 
to us ninety-nine native American Juniors and they 
have given us some very finished products. The Pala 
School packed two beautiful Christmas boxes. The 
Rincen School made filling stations and gave up sling 
shots for their feathered friends. 

‘* As we review our recordings of the work of the 
Juniors this year, realizing at the same time that a 
great deal more service has been rendered than has 
been reported to us, we can but feel very humble be- 
fore the courageous spirit that has met the problems 
of the day and in truth led us on in faith to meet 
ours.”’ 





When Santa Claus Came Twice 


IDELLA PURNELL 


Illustrations by Frances P. Dehlsen 


ACHO GALVAN raised himself on an el- 
bow on the woven straw pallet that was 
his bed. He rolled over and pulled his sis- 

ter Margarita’s black pigtails at the ends braided 
with bits of red cotton finished in tiny bows. 

“Wake up,” he cried. “This is Christmas!” 

It was indeed Christmas Day in that railroad 
camp as well as all over the wide world, of which 
Nacho and his sister knew nothing. Their father 
was one of the workers who helped to fling strong 
bridges across the vast canyons of old Mexico. 
He helped to tunnel the high mountains, and to 
lay twin lines of shining steel that reached far 
away—as far as the United States. Nacho hoped 
some day to ride to that far-off land of which his 
father and the other men often talked. 

He liked this railroad camp better than others 
in which he had lived. At each end of it was a 
big black tunnel; above it were the mountains, 
and below it was a great canyon. The camp 
itself was nestled in a horseshoe-shaped valley 
that curved into the mountains to fit snugly into 
the base of the cliffs. 

The camp was run by a blue-eyed Dane who 
looked to Nacho just like the Americans he had 
sometimes seen. The Dane always wore white 
shirts, khaki breeches, high-laced boots and a sun 
helmet. He had a wife and two little girls named 
Florence and Anita, and they all lived together 
in a big car, which stood on a siding just off the 
main line, where the engines hauling the long 
trains clanged and puffed by it. Nacho liked to 
play near their car, where he could see the two 
little girls. He thought they were most beau- 
tiful, for before coming to this camp he had seen 
such little fair-haired, blue-eyed children only in 
paintings of angels. And now the Dane and his 
wife and the two American bosses were going to 
make a Christmas in camp! 

Nacho and Margarita were soon out of the 
little house roofed with corrugated iron that was 
their home. The sun was blazing down so on 
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the shelf of their valley that it seemed to the 
Americans more like the Fourth of July than 
Christmas. But to the two Mexican children 
the day seemed beautiful, for the skies were blue 
and clear and the mountains very green. Far 
below in the floor of the canyon stretched flat 
green fields. A glistening thread through their 
center was a river. 

The Mexican workers of the camp gathered 
together at the market, talking about the party 
the bosses were going to make for them. Then 
one of the Mexicans had a wonderful idea. 

“Let’s make some Christmas for the bosses, 
too!” he said. “They have a little saint called 
Santa Claus who comes to them at Christmas. 
But I am sure he cannot come clear into Mexico, 
even on the shining rails of our railroad. So let 
us dress up one of our men as Santa Claus and 
let him go to the little children of the boss, so 
that they won’t be disappointed.” 

“Fine!” the men cried. “But what does Santa 
Claus look like?” 

Some of the men had seen pictures of Santa 
Claus. Others had ideas of how he was supposed 
to be dressed. They borrowed a red knit cap and 
a red blanket, and from the camp doctor they 
borrowed a roll of cotton. 

Florence and Anita were playing in their rail- 
road car home when they heard music. Their 
aunt and grandfather, who were there for Christ- 
mas, snatched them up and went on the back 
platform that they called the “porch.” Coming 
up the track were all the men and children of 
the camp, with three musicians playing a march 
on a drum, a guitar and a violin. And Santa 
Claus was coming, too! He had on a white cot- 
ton mustache and beard and a red knit cap and a 
red blanket, and a wreath of oak leaves. He car- 
ried a sceptre made of a long stalk of sugarcane. 
When he came to the car he stopped and made a 
fine speech, telling Florence and Anita he hoped 
they would have a merry Christmas. Whenever 
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And Santa Claus was coming, too! 


he stopped for a moment all the men and boys 
shouted, “Viva Santa Claus!’—‘“Long live Santa 
Claus!” 

That afternoon the Mexican Santa Claus went 
by the ear again, riding on a hand ear, pushed by 
five or six men, down to the very center of the 
camp. There the men unloaded six fine pinatas 
and fastened them to a high scaffolding. One 
pinata was a boat, one was a swan, one was an 
airplane, one was a star, one was a flower, and a 
great big fat one was a clown. They had been 
made by the Danish boss’s wife. 

A pinata is a great red clay jug filled with 
goodies, and then dressed in bright-colored tissue 
papers to represent something beautiful or amus- 
ing. First, the smallest child in camp was blind- 
folded and turned around and given a stick, and 
allowed to try to break one. The older children 
had their turns, and finally the grown-ups. The 
grown-ups were funniest for they were turned 
around and around until they were so dizzy they 
did not know where 
the pinatas were, 
and they kept hit- 
ting and hitting the 
air, and sometimes 
they even hit each 
other. Whena 
pinata broke, every- 
one scrambled for 
and per- 
haps that was the 
most fun of all. 

Little Anita broke 
the smallest pinata, 
that was a_ star. 
Nacho broke the 
swan. The camp 
doctor broke the 
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boat. One of the workers broke the flower and 
another the airplane, and the boss himself broke 
the big fat clown. 

Nacho and Margarita had great handfuls and 
pocketfuls and an apron full of sugarcane and 
oranges and candies and cookies and nuts. After 
the pinatas, the Mexican workers went home and 
daneed and sang and ate their goodies. 

Late that night when the Danish family and 
the Americans were having Christmas dinner in 
the ear, they heard someone walking on the roof. 
They rushed out in the night to see who it was, 
but couldn’t see anyone or anything. Only in 
the dark skies above, the Christmas stars were 
very big and very bright. But when they went 
back into the ear, they found the Christmas tree 
filled with lights and presents! And the stock- 
ings were stuffed to the very top! 

The real Santa Claus had found Florence and 
Anita, after all. Nobody knew whether he had 
come on the railroad or in an airplane. And 
that is how Santa 
Claus came twice 
to a railroad camp 
in Mexico. 

Florence and An- 
ita were very, very 
happy. But the 
happiest children in 
camp that night 
were Nacho and 
Margarita on their 
straw pallets, with 
their sugarcane and 
oranges close by, so 
that they could 
touch them if they 
happened to wake 
up in the night. 


One pifiata was a boat, one was a swan, one was an airplane, one 
was a star, one was a flower and a great big fat one was a 
clown 


ZILA 
the Barber 


YOUEL B. MIRZA 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 


native village of Nazie in northwestern 

Persia was Austa Zia, the master barber. 
He had learned his trade from his father, Austa 
Isa, the barber of Nazie before him, whose skill 
and industry had brought him some wealth and 
a fine reputation, which he bequeathed to his 
fortunate son. In addition to teaching Zia the 
use of the knife and scissors, Austa Isa had 
taught his son the art of telling stories. This 
gift gave the barber’s customers ease and repose 
in his hands, and Austa Zia’s ready tongue and 
sense of humor were almost as important in the 
success of his business as the skill of his hands 
and the tools of his trade. 

His skill in story telling was particularly use- 
ful with his younger customers, who thought the 
shaving of the head a great ordeal. Indeed, his 
barbering was none too gentle, and the boys of 
the village avoided him at certain times, post- 
poning as long as possible the monthly head 
shave that our custom prescribed. For several 
days I might elude the watchful barber, only to 
be caught unexpectedly at last in my own court- 
yard. 

Austa Zia was short, stout, and bowlegged, 
and looked more like a warrior than a peaceful 
citizen. But he was a jolly fellow, and his twin- 
kling brown eyes shone with fun and laughter, 
though now and then they could flash with rage, 
if he had reason to believe that he had been un- 
fairly dealt with. His fine features, well-formed 
lips, long Roman nose, and high forehead, made 
him pleasant to look upon, and he took much 
pride in his appearance. Long, dark mustaches, 
fancifully curled, a carefully trimmed beard, and 
head shaved in his favored style, with tufts of 
hair left around the ears, made him a fine adver- 
tisement of his trade. 

The barber was a familiar figure in the village 
street, dressed in a blue cotton tunic, with his 
camel’s hair hat, half a size too small, cocked 


Cyr: of the most prominent citizens of my 





He always carefully gathered up the hair he shaved 
from a head 


rakishly over his right ear. Round his waist he 
wore a black leather belt, and from the belt 
dangled pouches out of which peeped his tools, 
a bone-handled knife, a pair of scissors, a wooden 
comb, a small brass bowl that was handsomely 
carved with nightingales on leafy branches, and 
a mirror with a wooden handle. The barber’s 
looking-glass was the only means his customers 
had of seeing their faces. I used to look shyly 
at myself in his glass, when Austa Zia handed 
it to me, after he had shaved my head, and bade 
me behold the remarkable improvement in my 
appearance. 

“Now see yourself,” he would say. “See what 
a handsome boy you are with my help. Once a 
month is really not often enough. If I could 
give you my attention every fortnight it would 
be much better.” 

But I did not agree with him. 

At the beginning of the Persian New Year, in 
the month of March, all our contracts for busi- 
ness were made. Zia the barber signed no papers, 
but simply gave his word that he would shave 
and trim the male members of the family once 
a month during the ensuing year. He charged 
one toman (dollar) a year per head, or so much 
wheat, barley, raisins, melons, heads of cabbage 
or bundles of hay. Collections were made twice 
a year in advance, and the barber was satisfied 
with the promise to pay later of those who could 
not pay on the spot. 

Bald-headed customers, who required only a 
trimming of the beard, were charged less than 
the usual price. 

“God has been good to you to save you part 
of the price,” Zia would slyly tell a bald-headed 
villager, “and therefore you must give liberally 
to the priest.” 

Pulling teeth, leeching, and attending to dog 
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bites and broken bones were also part of the bar- 
ber’s services to the village. There were days 
when a tooth was not to be pulled. On Friday, 
Sunday, or the first day of the month, pulling a 
tooth would bring bad luck. If the tooth had 
not stopped aching by the time the operation 
could be safely conducted, Austa Zia made ready 
to pull it. He first tapped the tooth with his 
pincers to make sure he had the right one, then 
he placed the patient’s head between his knees, 
with his left hand supporting the lower jaw, 
and, with a few twists, up and down and back 
and forth, the disturbing tooth was out, and the 
patient went about his business. 

Dog bites were not considered serious in Nazie, 
possibly because they were of such common oc- 
currence. Indeed, few boys escaped the marks 
of some dog’s teeth. On such occasions again the 
barber was called. A certain cure and preven- 
tive of complications from the wound was the 
split pea treatment. Zia would ask for some 
large peas, of a variety grown in our gardens, and 
would split them open and apply them to the 
wound. If the peas were not to be had a copper 
coin was thought just as effective. 

When Austa Zia was called upon to set a 
broken bone he usually performed the operation 
in a creditable manner. If the case required 
splints he had the village carpenter make them, 
and fastened them in place with 
yards and yards of calico wrappings. 
When I dislocated my thumb, falling 
off our buffalo, Zia soaked the thumb 
in water, gave it several jerks and 
let me go. 

In his office as barber Austa Zia 
held the monopoly over the heads of 
nearly all the men and boys in Nazie. 
There was only one man in the vil- 
lage who never required the barber’s 
services, and this was the priest. His 
holy calling forbade the use of the 
knife and scissors upon his hair and 
beard, and he was not even allowed to 
look upon his face in Zia’s mirror, for 
that might incite vanity in the man 
of God. 

It was Zia who determined at what 
time the older men should allow their 
beards to grow without trimming. 
When a man let his beard grow it was 
a sign that he had reached years of 
dignity and become one of the wise 
men of the village. Thus the older 
men ceased to be the barber’s cus- 
tomers, for their beards were no 
longer to be trimmed, and their 
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heads were now bald and needed no knife. 

To the heads of most of the villagers Austa 
Zia gave a complete shave, leaving only a few 
tufts of hair around each ear. But the young 
loties, the village dandies, had him shave only a 
small half-circle back from the forehead, while 
the rest of their thick black hair was trimmed 
even with the lobes of their ears. 

The barber worked in a leisurely manner, for 
neither he nor his customer was pressed for time. 
When he had finished his shaving and trimming, 
he would draw out his wooden comb, which he 
kept stuck under his hat, ready for immediate 
use, and comb the hair and beard until the result 
met his approval. He always carefully gathered 
up the hair he shaved from a head, and folded 
it into the bright-colored handkerchief which 
he wore in his belt. Later he disposed of the 
hair where no one could step on it. He believed 
that certain and dire calamity would befall the 
owner of hair that was stepped on by a human 
foot. Zia might at times inflict a slight wound 
on a tender scalp, but he was never so careless 
as to leave traces of hair on the ground when he 
had finished a shave. Such neglect would have 
cost him a customer for good. If he was shaving 
the only child of a family, as I was, he was par- 
ticularly cautious, and made a great show of 
gathering up the hair from the precious head. 





"At last I bave you,” cried the austa 





Austa Zia used to enliven the business of shav- 
ing heads and trimming beards with interesting 
bits of gossip, for he knew all the news of the 
neighborhood. But he never indulged in unkind 
or disparaging remarks about any of his neigh- 
bors. He was a true diplomat, and never an- 
tagonized anyone. He was well acquainted with 
the saying of Sadi, “Every man thinks his own 
counsel wise, and his own son beautiful.” 

Often Austa Zia amused his youthful custo- 
mers with a good story, and he was always ready 
to do his share of the entertaining when a group 
of village men and boys gathered together. 
Everyone in Nazie was a story teller, for telling 
stories was almost the only way we had to pass 
the idle hours of summer evenings and winter 
afternoons. The stories that were told in Nazie 
in my boyhood had doubtless been told for gen- 
erations, by the village elders to the young men, 
by mothers to their children, and by older sisters 
to their mischievous young brothers. 

Austa Zia was a master story teller as well as 
a master barber, and the changing tones of his 





Hold still, young buffalo,” said the barber 


clear, rich voice and his expressive features, 
interpreting every emotion of the characters, 
made his stories very real to his listeners. His 
younger hearers, at least, never doubted that the 
barber’s remarkable tales were true. Indeed, it 
was well known among us that an ancestor of 
Austa Zia’s had killed the giant Oudji ben 
Onogh who once, long ago, had been the terror 
of the countryside. 

The sun was just topping the great poplar 
trees in our orchard as Austa Zia appeared at 
the open gate of our courtyard. I knew this was 
no time for story telling, and I sprang up the 
ladder that led to our*housetop. But a stout 
hand grasped me before I had reached the fifth 
step. 

“At last I have you,” cried the austa, and his 
twinkling brown eyes fairly danced with laughter. 

There was no help for it now, and I resignedly 
came down the ladder. I sat down on a block 
of wood near the doorstep, while Austa Zia filled 
his brass bowl from one of the large water jars 
that stood just within the doorway of our house. 
He poured water on my head and be- 
gan kneading my scalp with his 
strong fingers. I squirmed and wrig- 
gled as he rubbed my head. 

“Hold still, young buffalo,” said 
the barber, giving my head a sharp 
thump with his hard knuckles. “How 
can I shave your head when you are 
wriggling about like a water snake? 
Be a man and I will tell you a story.” 

I stopped squirming, for the austa’s 
hand might accidentally slip and take 
away a bit of scalp along with my 
hair. I was quiet, too, at the promise 
of a story. 

“What shall it be?” mused the bar- 
ber as he sharpened his knife on his 
whetstone, which he had first smeared 
with buffalo butter. “Perhaps the 
story of young Asad, who went alone 
into the great jungle to seek medicine 
for his sick mother.” Austa Zia knew 
how I loved my mother, who was 
never too well. 

The austa’s voice, measured and 
musical, chanted the little verse that 
properly introduced every story: 

“There was and there was not; 
God is just and merciful; 


There is and there is not; 
All knowledge is with God.” 


And then, in the gentle and sym- 
pathetic voice which the story re- 
quired, he began the tale. 
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Robert Koch 


ELEANOR M. SICKELS 


Illustrations by Charles Dunn 


7 OW leave off everything here and go over 
to listen to Dr. Koch. He has made a 
tremendous discovery!” Dr. Cohnheim 

was excited. “This man Koch will make us all 

blush for our laurels!” he cried. 

The students pricked up their ears. Who was 
this Koch? Nobody had ever so much as heard 
of him before! And what was this marvelous 
discovery he had made? They saw a modest 
young country doctor, with a scrubby beard and 
gold-rimmed spectacles, expertly slipping slivers 
covered with deadly germs into the tails of white 
mice, and explaining just what his experiments 
meant. What they meant was this: Robert 
Koch, first of all men in the world, had proved 
that a certain microbe causes a certain disease. 

A microbe is a living thing so fantastically 
little that no one can see it without a micro- 
scope—so small that no human being had ever 
set eyes on one until strong microscopes were 
invented about two and a half centuries ago. 
And now here was Koch proving that these tiny 
microbes, or bacteria, could marshal their in- 
visible armies and go out to murder great droves 
of cattle, whole villages of men and women and 
children. 

In 1876, when young Koch came up to Breslau 
to do his experiments before the wondering scien- 
tists and medical students, the War Against the 
Microbes had already started. Over in France 
Pasteur had raised the battle ery—“We can wipe 
disease off the face of the earth!” In Scotland 
Lister was saving lives by keeping wounds clean 
so no germs could get in, and in Germany itself, 
Koch’s own fatherland, the very men who wel- 
comed him at Breslau were doing valiant work. 
But until Koch came no one had really proved 
that bacteria may cause a disease; no one had 
ever worked out any sort of orderly method of 
fighting the swarming, invisible armies. Robert 
Koch, with his modesty and his clever guesses 
and his enormous patience, was going to be one 
of the greatest generals in this Microbe War. 
Besides winning several important battles almost 
single-handed, he worked out methods which we 
use in fighting microbes to this day. So, because 
he brought order out of chaos in the science of 
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microbe hunting we call him the Father of Bac- 
teriology. 

As for that first great discovery which set the 
wise men of Breslau agog, Koch had made it, as 
the generous Cohnheim said, “all by himself.” 
He had no assistants, no proper laboratory, no 
money, not even any time—except what he 
snatched between visits to this sick baby and 
that complaining old woman in his country 
practice. 

For Robert Koch was poor. Born in 1843 in 
Klausthal, Germany, he had grown up among 
many brothers and sisters, and had finally gone 
to the University of Géttingen to study medi- 
cine. Pretty soon he found himself married and 
settled as a country doctor in first one little place, 
then another, so far away from cities and uni- 
versities that he hardly knew what was going on 
in the world at all. 

There was so little he could do for people! No 
one in all the world, not even the wisest doctor 
in Berlin or Paris, knew what made a baby die 
of diphtheria, or a young man or woman fade 
away with consumption. The wisest suspected 
it was some sort of germ, but no one could prove 
it, much less do anything about it. It seemed 
to Robert Koch that the only way to fight dis- 
ease was to understand it first. He must track 
the microbes down. He must know. 

So he partitioned off a little room and rigged 
it up as a makeshift laboratory and began to 
spend long hours fussing over his microscope and 
his test tubes. He peered curiously through his 
microscope at the blood and tissue of cows dead 
of the mysterious cattle disease called anthrax. 
He went around to the butcher shops and bought 








healthy carcasses so he could compare healthy 
tissues and blood with diseased. He gave anthrax 
to countless white mice, and then cut them up 
after they had died of it. He grew microbes in 
tubes, tending them for days, for months, with 
infinite care. His hands were dark and wrinkled 
with the bichloride of mercury he used to protect 
himself from the deadly stuff he worked with. 
His wife worried and his patients waited and 
complained. 

And after numerous failures, Robert Koch dis- 
covered the bacterium which causes animals to 
die of anthrax. He discovered it, and spied out 
all its strange and marvelous ways, and showed 
how it could be defeated. It was the first time 





Koch fights the terrible sleeping sickness in East Africa. 
A witch doctor is watching him 


any man had been able to point at a particular 
kind of microbe, accuse it of being the cause of 
a particular disease—and prove his point. When 
he was very, very sure, for Koch was a cautious 
man who did nothing in a hurry, he packed up 
his microscope and his white mice and went up 
to Breslau. 

The Breslau doctors stirred up so much ex- 
citement over the little country doctor that it 
was not long before Koch found himself in Berlin 
in the pay of the Prussian government. Here 
he had a real laboratory and two good assistants 
to help him. He set himself to find the germ 
that was killing something like one out of every 
seven people who died of any cause at all, the 
bacterium of tuberculosis. 

He found it. It is so unthinkably small that 
he could not see it even with his most powerful 


microscope until he had stained it with a par- 
ticular dye. Using stains in this way was another 
thing which no one had ever done before but 
which every bacteriologist does now. 

The discovery of the tuberculosis microbe was 
made in 1882. The next year Koch was off to 
Egypt, trying to find the bacterium of cholera. 
One of the other brave searchers who were there 
at the same time, a French doctor named Thuil- 
lier, caught cholera and died. Koch laid a 
wreath of laurels on his grave—“such as are 
given to the brave,” he said—and then started 
off to India, to find more cholera victims. 

He found that microbe, too, and pointed out 
its lurking places. So now cholera has lost its 
terrors for most of the world. 

By this time the War on the Microbes was 
blazing on the front pages of newspapers all over 
the world. So when Koch cautiously announced, 
in 1890, that he had made a substance called 
tuberculin which might prove helpful in destroy- 
ing the tuberculosis microbe and in curing con- 
sumption, cable and telegraph sped the glad 
news everywhere in no time. Grave doctors and 
eager students came from the ends of the earth 
to sit at the great Koch’s feet. Patients worn 
with consumption journeyed to Berlin as if it 
were some shrine where miracles were performed. 
It was a time of glory for the modest country 
doctor. 

But, alas, tuberculin proved to be much too 
dangerous a thing to use as a general cure. Some 
of the people who took it even died of it. And 
when people found their brave hopes dashed so 
cruelly they reproached Koch bitterly. Yet his 
work on this serum is the foundation of much 
later work that has been more successful. 

Meanwhile Koch hid his bitter disappoint- 
ment and went ahead to other brave battles. 
He fought cattle diseases in South Africa, he 
fought plague and malaria in India. When he 
was more than sixty he spent eighteen months 
in East Africa fighting the terrible sleeping sick- 
ness. He stayed with one companion on a deso- 
late island, scarcely ever seeing another white 
man, going to the mainland only in a rough dug- 
out canoe. As a boy Koch had dreamed of going 
to far lands on romantic adventures. Could he 
ever have dreamed of such adventures as these? 

Thus the valiant general in the Microbe War 
grew gray in the service. Honors were heaped 
upon him. Nearly every sovereign in Europe gave 
him some order of merit. In 1905 he won the 
Nobel Prize. He was still full of plans for more 
campaigns in 1910, when he died. 

All of us live healthier, safer lives today be- 
cause of the work of Robert Koch. 
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In December the locomotive of the Limited 

Blows a mouthful of white smoke 

Into an orchard of plum trees. 

Wreaths of smoke flowers 

Slip through the dark branches, and dis- 
appear, 

Like April memories. 

The locomotive hurries on in the winter 
sunshine 

Chuckling to itself. 

—Marcaret ANDERSON 





THE CALENDAR STORY 


HE fishing smack is the mar- 

ket cart of the Basque people 
who live in the Spanish town of Fuentarabia, on 
the Bay of Biscay. In the Basque tongue Fuen- 
tarabia means “Lost in the Sands,” and when the 
tide is out you will realize how fitting the name 
is. Then, if the fishermen have waited too long, 
hoping for a better catch, they will find them- 
selves stranded far from the pier, and will have 
to fetch a team of oxen to haul them over the 
wet sands. As likely as not the oxen will tow 
the boat to the house door and park it there as 
though it were an automobile. 

When the catch has been cleaned, the Basque 
women arrange the fish on wide flat trays in neat 
patterns, heads in, tails out, until they look like 
disks of embossed silver. Then, carrying the 
baskets on their heads, they hawk the sea-har- 


vest through the streets with wild and terrifying 
cries.—A. M. U. 
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A Cizek Christmas card 





THE COVER PICTURE 


HE picture on the cover shows the Swedish 

custom of putting out sheaves of grain for the 
birds at Christmas time. When she sent in the 
painting, the artist wrote: 

“T went to the Swedish Chamber of Commerce 
here in New York and the man I saw there said 
that the custom is quite universal in Sweden, 
though it is practiced in different ways. Some- 
times the sheaf is fastened to the roof, occasion- 
ally it is put up in a tree, but most often it is set 
on a pole in the yard as I have shown it. The 
custom is practiced also in Norway and in Hun- 
gary. In ‘Children of the Soil,’ Nora Burglon 
says: ‘On Christmas all living things are broth- 
ers. That is the reason we set out a bundle of 
grain for the birds.’ In his ‘Sweden and the 
Swedes,’ W. W. Thomas, Jr., says: ‘One after- 
noon at Jul-tide, I noticed that at every farmer’s 
house was erected in the middle of the dooryard 
a pole, to the top of which was bound a large, 
full sheaf of grain. There is not a peasant in 
Sweden who will sit to eat without raising aloft 
a Christmas dinner for the birds.’ ” 


CIZEK CARDS 

N page 88 there is a Christ- 
mas picture in color of a 
painting by one of the members 
of the Cizek Art Class in Vienna. 
Dr. Wilhelm Viola of the Aus- 
trian Junior Red Cross has writ- 
ten us that his organization has 
new sets of ten Cizek Christmas 
vards in color which will be sold 
at the old price of twenty-seven 
cents for a set up to December 
31. After that date, the price 
will be higher on account of the 
drop in the value of our dollar on the Austrian 
exchange. There will be a rise in price, also, for 
the sets of spring and summer cards and for 
the large pictures in nine colors which are now 
selling for fifty cents each. All the prices include 
the cost of mailing and careful wrapping. Orders 
should be accompanied by local check and must 
go to Dr. Wilhelm Viola, Austrian Junior Red 

Cross, Marxergasse 2, Vienna III, Austria. 
German classes in a good many schools in this 
country subscribe to the Austrian Junior Red 
Cross magazine. The subscription price of that 
is one dollar for the ten issues. But where as 
many as ten subscriptions are sent from the same 

school, the rate is seventy-five cents each. 
Do not send either subscriptions or orders for 
Cizek cards or pictures to National Headquarters, 

as we can not handle them here. 








Snip commenced a fearful scratching 


The Forbidden Gift 


NORA BURGLON 


Illustrations by S. Bouglé 


HE frozen moor lands were white with 

snow and the sand dunes that lay between 

the heath and the sea were in the grip of 
winter. Only the thatched cottages that rose 
from the drifts sent out their spark of light and 
warmth into the night. It was Christmas eve, 
and already the Danish dune folk had begun to 
celebrate Yule. 

There was no festive spirit in the hearts of Siri 
and Aage as they pushed homeward on their skis, 
however. 

“Tf she only could have waited until after 
Yule,” said Aage, “but to leave the day before!” 

“And to leave without even letting us say 
good-bye to Snip,” Siriadded. “He was the best 
dog we have even known.” She dabbed at her 
eyes. “And now Snip will have to celebrate 
Christmas on the ocean, and we’ll never see him 
any more.” At that thought Siri sobbed out 
loud. 

“Tt’s the fault of that old husband of the 
widow’s,” cried Siri. “Why did he hide all his 
money so that she did not know where to find a 
single Gre of it after he died? If she had had 
any money she certainly would not have gone 
dragging off to a distant land like America, where 
there are wolves and Indians and everything 
terrible, just because her son wanted her.” 

“Oh, the old man didn’t have any money,” 


Aage replied. “People always say so much.” 

“Well, if he didn’t have any, where did all 
that money go to that he was so stingy with all 
his life long?” demanded Siri. 

Aage shook his head. They walked on in 
silence until they came to the gate of the widow’s 
house. There they paused and looked longingly 
towards the shadow of the old porch where Snip 
used to lie. 

“It won’t hurt to go up to the house,” said 
Siri. “Perhaps they were mistaken when they 
said that the widow left.” 

They strode up the narrow path. If only it 
was not so, Snip could play Christmas with 
them as he had in other years. He could be the 
donkey that the mother of Jesus rode on, and 
later he could be the cow in whose manger the 
baby was born. Aage had been Joseph all these 
years and Siri had been Mary, but without a 
donkey to ride on and a cow to give the baby 
milk, how could there be any Christmas at all? 

The two stepped up on the porch. Suddenly 
both gave a sharp cry of joy. Something moved 
in the shadows and gave a glad bark. 

“Snip! You darling dog!” cried Siri over and 
over. It was as if the Christmas which had 
taken wings had suddenly come back again. 

“T guess maybe the widow hasn’t gone at all,” 
said Siri. But when they went to the side of 
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They looked longingly at the shadow of the old porch where 
Snip used to lie 


the house and looked in, they saw that the cur- 
tains were gone. There was no need to look 
further, for no Dane would think of living in a 
house without curtains, not one single night. 

“Why, Aage,” cried Siri. “The widow has left 
Snip for us. He is our Christmas gift.” 

“Yes, of course,” exclaimed Aage. “Don’t you 
remember, the widow said that if she ever had to 
leave, she would give Snip to us?” 

“Oh, we’ve got to hurry home and tell mother,” 
cried Siri. ‘“Won’t she be surprised!” So Aage, 
Siri and Snip set off across the drifts. 

Tonight they did not pause upon the doorstep 
to scrape the snow off their overshoes upon the 
pine boughs outside the door. They strode right 
into the house, overshoes, snow and_ all. 
“Mother!” they both cried. “Just come and see 
what the widow has left for us!” 

The mother was sewing the last button on 
Aage’s new white blouse. ‘You don’t mean that 
the Widow Frélund has gone away and left you 
the dog!” she cried. “Why, she ought to know 
that we can’t afford to keep a dog. A dog eats 
every bit as much as a human being.” 

“But this dog eats hardly anything at all,” 
cried Aage. “Honestly, mother, I never saw a 
dog that ate so little.” 

“Well, you haven’t seen many dogs, and I can 
tell you right now that you needn’t start beg- 
ging, because you can’t keep that dog.” 

“But, mother, don’t you see if we had a dog, 
it could bark so that you would know when com- 
pany was coming. In that way you could have 
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the coffee pot on the fire and your top 
skirt let down by the time the min- 
ister gets here,” Aage continued. “You 
know the last time you didn’t see him 
before he got here.” 

Of course the top skirt was let down 
for important company like the min- 
ister and the Captain’s wife on the hill, 
but important as this might be, their 
mother said there would be no more 
talk about keeping the dog. Since to- 
morrow was Christmas day of course 
they would have to keep it then, but 
after that they would have to find an- 
other home for the dog. 

Siri and Aage sat down in the corner 
by the fire. Again Christmas had taken 
its flight. 

“Tt is just because the crops have 
been so bad this year,” said Siri. 

Aage nodded. “Yes,” he said, “and 
if only the widow were still here we 
could give the dog back, but she has 
gone forever, and she didn’t even leave 
word where she was going.” 

“If we do get a new home for the dog, perhaps 
those people will move away, too,” said Siri. 
She pressed her face to the dog’s neck and 
swallowed hard. 

Aage took up a stick and poked the fire. “If 
only Grandmother were at home,” he said, “per- 
haps she could think of something.” 

Suddenly he dropped the stick and turned 
eyes upon his sister that were brilliant as stars. 
“Siri,” he cried. “I know what we can do. You 
know that little elf who lives under Grand- 
mother’s stable floor, the little Nisse man? Well, 
didn’t Grandmother say that when she didn’t 
know what to do he always helped her? There 
is no sense in sitting here. We might as well get 
the lantern and go over there.” 

Siri did not wait to hear any more. She tied 
the head-shawl about her head and the three of 
them set off into the night once more. They 
took the lantern. The shadows always slunk 
away when one came along with that light. 

The snow creaked under their skis. Snip 
walked along behind them, slowly and thought- 
fully. Perhaps he was wondering what could be 
done if the Nisse man would not give them any 
attention. 

They went directly to the hole in the side of 
the stable foundation and told into that hole 
the hopeless tale, while Snip sat by and waited 
to see what was going to happen. “You see how 
it is, little elf man,” said Siri. “If you don’t do 
anything we are going to lose our dog and he is 











the best dog that ever lived. Hardly anybody 
we know is any better than Snip.” 

The tale had become so sad that both of them 
sat by the hole in the stable wall with tears in 
their eyes. Even Snip sat with ears drooping 
and shoulders sagging. It would indeed have 
been a heartless Nisse man who would not have 
done his best for three such unhappy ones. 

“Well, I guess we have said all there is to say 
now,” said Aage, “so I suppose we might as well 
go home.” 

“Yes,” Siri replied, with a heavy sigh. “We 
mustn’t forget, either, to bring a bowl of porridge 
over here in the morning for the little elf man.” 
All the Nisse folk of Denmark get a bowl of por- 
ridge on Christmas morning. 

Aage nodded, and, taking up the lantern, set 
out again. Neither of the two had much to say, 
but Snip acted as if the whole matter had been 
settled to their satisfaction. He ran across the 
drifts, spinning about 
first one tree and then 
another. He was hunt- 
ing for some rabbit 
scent perhaps, or what- 
ever it is that dogs look 
for when they run 
about with their noses 
to the ground in such 
a terrific hurry. 

Finally he had found 
what he was looking 
for, it seemed. Perhaps 
he had chased it into a 
stump hole, for he 
commenced a_ fearful 
scratching so that the 
snow flew in all direc- 
tions at once. 

“Maybe it is a rab- 
bit,” cried Siri. In- 
stantly the troubles of 
finding a home for Snip 
were forgotten. The two 
flew after the dog and, 
plumping the lantern 
down in the snow, almost stood on their heads 
in an attempt to see what Snip had chased into 
the hole. 

“Perhaps if I stick my hand down into the 
hole I can feel it,” said Aage. 

“But it might bite you,” cried Siri. 

“I have two pairs of mittens on, haven’t I?” 
demanded Aage. “And anyway I am a boy.” 
Perhaps things didn’t bite on boys as hard as on 
girls, Siri thought, and stood by to see what was 
going to happen. 








Siri and Aage sat down in the corner by the fire 





In a moment Aage had hold of something, but 
it wasn’t alive. It was a hemp bag tied tightly 
about something that was extremely heavy for 
its size. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he cried. “How in the 
world did that perfectly good sack get under 
that stump?” 

He took out his knife and slit it open and, who 
could have believed it! It was full of silver 
coins and here and there a golden one, too. 

“Money,” cried Aage, “real money!” 

“Perhaps the widow’s husband did hide his 
money! Perhaps he hid it in this stump!”’ cried 
Siri. 

“Why, of course!” exclaimed Aage. “And now 
that the widow has gone and no one knows 
where to find her, Snip will inherit the money! 
He can pay for his keep so mother won’t have to 
be afraid that he will eat too much.” 

The three raced homewards across the snow. 
In they tore, slamming 
the door behind them. 
“Look,” they both cried, 
plunking the sack down 
so that the silver krones 
clinked. “We asked the 
Nisse man to help us 
so that we could keep 
Snip, and he sent Snip 
to the stump where this 
was hidden!” 

Their mother was 
almost too amazed for 
words but when she 
spoke she said what the 
two most wanted to 
hear. “The old man 
really did bury his 
money, then,” she cried. 
“And to think that Snip 
found it! Well, a dog 
so wise that he can find 
what folks did not be- 
lieve existed may cer- 
tainly make his home 
with us if he wants to.” 

“Can we keep the money, too, Mother?” 
cried Siri. 

“No, that belongs to the widow, Siri.” 

“But she has gone to America.” 

“Our government can find her no matter where 
she goes,” the mother said. 

However, after the widow had received her 
money she sent two hundred krones back to 
Thorsggard, and this was put aside for Snip 
so that he would never have to want for any- 
thing. And he never did. 
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Nasi!” He slid down beside her and cut the bark rope which tied her 
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Part IT 


AL thrust the canoe more fiercely forward. 

Even now the crocodiles might be waiting 

hungrily for Nasi. Almost 
there. The high river-bank, lined 
with luxuriant tropical growth of 
thorn tree and creeper, would hide 
him from the waiting tribe. 
Ahead, beside the smoothly slop- 
ing rock, were canoes; but empty 
and moored to the bank. 

Inside the cleft rock would be 
the priests and old Nasi. If he 
could reach them, unobserved by 
the multitude waiting in the for- 
rest clearing! Go the way of the crocodiles, 
diving in from the river under the rock which 
projected downward into the water? No; that 
would ruin both bow and arrows, leaving him 
unarmed save for his knife. Run the gauntlet 
of the hungry waiting crocodiles? Madness! 
There must be another way. 

A new danger broke suddenly upon his 
thoughts. The bank under which the canoes 
were moored was clear of cover, leaving him ex- 
posed to view. With a final desperate thrust he 
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shot his canoe forward, laid the long pole 
athwartships and flattened himself, chest down, 
in the slimy bilgewater. If no one were near 
the water’s edge, the height of the bank would 
cover him. Cautiously he turned 
his head, lifted an eye above the 
gunwale. No one in sight! 

But the canoe was slowing 
down, and there were still some 
yards to go before the tree grow- 
ing beside the rock would afford 
him high enough cover to rise 
again and pole. With one arm 
over each side he paddled fran- 
tically with his hands, expecting 
at any moment to feel his wrist 
seized by a crocodile. 

Now he was on his feet again and poling. Now 
he was alongside the landing. Now his bare feet 
felt the warmth of the rock itself, and, bow and 
quiver beside him, he made fast the canoe to a 
small boulder. 

Tal rounded the shoulder of rock to put it 
between him and the assembled multitude before 
he began to climb. His knees were shaking and 
sweat streamed down him in his anxiety. Yes, 
on the top was the cleft that he had known must 





be there; the junction between the two great 
tilted slabs of rock which formed the cave. It 
was too narrow to admit him at the first place 
he tried, too wide at the second for his purpose. 
Desperate, almost weeping with frustration, he 
sought about. At last he found a crack of the 
right width, where he could put feet to one side, 
and back to the other and work his way down. 

The crack ended in darkness. His groping 
feet found no further hold. He could climb up 
again, of course, and try again. But old Nasi 
might be dying while he delayed. 

Below him might be a drop sufficient to break 
his body to a pulp or, worse still, the crocodile 
pool! 

He dared not stop to think, or his little remain- 
ing courage would run out. Clutching his bow 
tightly he let go. 

The short drop caught him 
unaware. It was as_ though 
something had risen and hit him. 
Which way now? The faint light 
to his left must be the entrance 
to the cave. 

Figures were silhouetted 
against the light. Someone was 
speaking, with outstretched arms, 
to the people outside. Tal crept 
up towards them. Then some- 
thing stirred in the dimness to 
one side of him. 

“Nasi!” He slid down beside 
her, and guiding the point of his knife with out- 
stretched fingers cut the bark rope which tied 
her ankles and elbows. 

“Tek! You are young! At my age is no need 
for such haste. The years... .” 

“Can you walk?” Tal dragged her to her feet. 
She could stand, though with difficulty; the 
bonds had numbed her old limbs. 

Tal considered quickly. It would have been 
impossible, anyhow, for her to climb back the 
way he had come. Very well, there was another 
way. He would capture the Chief Priest him- 
self, and slay the lesser priests if they offered 
resistance. 

The speech at the cave mouth seemed to have 
ended. Already those figures had turned and 
were growing larger as they approached. Tal 
thrust Nasi behind him. “Wait!” he ordered. 
“And do in all as I command.” 

“Teck! Since when does a mere boy... 

But Tal had no time to listen. An imposing 
figure was drawing near, tall, with hair uncut, by 
priestly rule, and flowing about his shoulders. 
It was the Chief Priest himself, he whom Tal 
had found reason to admire above all others in 
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the tribe, brave, just, according to his conscience. 
In his youth he, too, had been a famous hunter, 
and true tales of his prowess still went from 
mouth to mouth. 

Surely the Chief Priest could see Tal and his 
bow now? Yet still he continued to advance, his 
handful of unarmed followers pacing respectfully 
behind him. Ten paces away, now seven .. . the 
boy estimated the distance . . . now five.... 

Tal raised his bow, an arrow, whose touch was 
death, tight-drawn against the string. 

“Your life for Nasi’s!” Simply he made his 
offer. 

“Tf such is not my wish?” The words were 
low and gentle. As though unmindful of the 
impending death, the old man motioned to his 
followers to draw back, and turned to one side 
so that Tal could see his face in the light. 

The boy braced himself for the 
hateful act. To kill this brave 
old man was horrible. But he 
must come no closer. .. . 

Into the chest the arrow must 
plunge. Thus death would be 
least painful, most rapid. As 

“ though to bid farewell, Tal raised 
his eyes to the benign old face. 
Then he gasped in surprise. 

On the priest’s face was a look 
of abject terror, not of the 
poisoned death of Tal’s bow- 
string, but of something beyond 
in the darkness, over the boy’s shoulder. Tal 
swung to meet the new danger. The Chief 
Priest took a swift pace forward, and with finger 
and thumb snapped the light shaft of the arrow, 
held the broken point at the boy’s bare side, 
menacing death. 

“An old trick, old as the Ancestors them- 
selves!” The look of horror had gone from the 
old man’s face, and in its place was smiling pity 
that the boy had been so easily outwitted. 

Tal knew himself helpless. Before he could 
draw knife or fit another arrow to string, the 
poisoned barb of his own arrow would pierce 
him. But even now the boy could remember 
and admire that well-acted terror; though dread, 
well-founded, was growing within him. He had 
threatened, intended to kill the very Chief Priest 
of the tribe, and failed. What fearful punish- 
ment must await him! He closed his eyes, hop- 
ing for a more merciful, less lingering death 
from the arrow point at his side. 

Sheer hopelessness numbed the boy’s mind. 
He heard the Chief Priest dismiss his followers 
and speak with old Nasi; heard the old woman’s 

(Continued on page 91) 
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C'ZEK ART CLASS 


On the night of the twenty-fourth of December you see in every 
part of the country in France people walking toward their parish 
They walk 
sometimes for miles through fields and woods and perbaps in deep 
snow. Happy for them if it is a moonlight night!”—Ecole Ste. 


church, lantern in band, going to midnight Mass. 
Croix, Neuilly sur Seine, France 


OUR CHRISTMAS customs came over from 
Europe—the Christmas tree from Germany; 
Santa Claus from Holland; hanging up stock- 
ings from Belgium and France, where shoes are 
generally used instead; the greeting “Merry 
Christmas” from England, from which we got 
the custom of carol singing and the use of holly 
and mistletoe. Other countries have borrowed 
many of the same Christmas customs, but still 
have their own particular ways of celebrating. 
For example, Zef Prenk, a boy of Albania, 
which is part Mohammedan and part Christian, 
writes about Christmas in his village: 


all the houses in Mirdita are whitewashed 
and got ready for Christmas Eve. 

Save bread and water, our people eat nothing 
at all during that day. Early in the afternoon 
the animals are led to their barns and properly 
fed. Then all the boys in their best clothes 
gather in the village churchyard or in some other 
place previously decided upon. Here they kneel 
in prayer before a pine tree alight with candles, 
under which Bethlehem, the mother and child 
and the three kings are represented by figures 
made by the shepherds and children of the vil- 
lage. When the prayer is over, the chief of the 


Fp altho koe a few days before Christmas 


village opens the bags which are under the tree. 
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Christmas 
Stars and Candles 


A schoolboy dressed to represent an old 
shepherd calls the names of the poor, 
and two little girls—angels with wings— 
hand out the gifts. 

After the distribution the villagers 
listen to the oldest among them—man 
or woman—narrating stories of Bethle- 





hem. At seven o’clock all go to their 
homes. Formerly when firearms were 


allowed to be carried, each man and boy 
shot a gun in the darkness. 

The family goes into the kitchen and 
the mother puts a big cross of wheat 
straw in the middle of the room and 
over it sets the round table—a village 
dining table is only ten inches high. All 
the family gather around the table and repeat 
the blessing. Then raki, walnuts, hazelnuts and 
onions are served as a first course, and then 
beans, wine and bread. No fats are eaten on 
that evening. 

The children hang up their stockings near the 
hearth before going to bed. The next morning 
they are up away early and so happy to find 
coins and fruit in their stockings. What about 
the poor children that have no Santa Claus? 
Well, every gate is left opened on Holy Night, 
and it is certain that some kind-hearted man of 
the village will fill their stockings, too, but they 
never know who their Santa is! 


FROM away up in Alaska comes a letter from 
a teacher telling a school in Los Angeles about 
the celebration in the village of Atka, which is 
four hundred miles from its postoffice of Una- 
laska: 


N Christmas Day our good ship Eunice 

tooted her three toots to let us know she 
was about to drop anchor in Nazan Bay, right 
in front of the village. When our mail came 
ashore, we found that we had received from you 
twenty Christmas boxes for our boys and girls 
here. The children have asked me to write you 
how happy your gifts have made them. You 
see, these boys and girls do not understand Eng- 





lish very well, and they are afraid they will make 
mistakes. 

Atka is one of the Aleutian Islands and, I be- 
lieve, our school is further west than any other 
operated by the United States. I can look out 
of the window here beside me and see Bering 
Sea, out toward the northwest, and the Pacific 
Ocean toward the southeast. There are seven- 
teen children in school. 

In Atka we celebrate Christmas twice. That 
is because the people belong to the Greek, or 
Russian Catholic Church, and they celebrate 
Christmas according to the old Russian calendar. 
We had a holiday on our own Christmas, and I 
invited all the people to my home. Then, on 
January 8, which is Russian Christmas, we had 
our big Christmas party and school program. As 
this is my first year here, and I did not under- 
stand about their church, I planned to have 
Santa Claus come in and bring us the tree. But 
just three days before our program I found out 
that they do not believe in Santa Claus, and 
that some of the older people would feel that we 
were not keeping the day properly if we had 
him. 

A large picture, with life-sized figures of shep- 
herds and the baby Jesus, with Mary and Joseph 
holding Him, was put up in our hall with a 
Christmas tree on each side of it. As no trees 
grow on this island, these were the first trees 
many of the children had ever seen. We had no 
decorations except tufts of cotton for the trees, 
but they looked very pretty, with their soft, 
green needles. Our own tree towards the back 
of the hall was decorated with many little paper 
ornaments which the children had made in 
school. Under and around it were piled the gifts, 
which included your boxes, and beside it, along 
the wall, were hung the stockings, one for each 
child in the village, with candy and nuts and 
little gifts. 

We had our party early in the evening, be- 
ginning at 6:30, so that even the tiniest children 
could come. As soon as 
everyone was seated a 
group of men came in 
bringing the largest 
and most beautiful 
star I ever saw. It was 
made of glass. -Each of 
the many points was a 
separate piece, set in 
a frame, and had holy 
pictures painted on it. 
Between these points 
there were tiny ruffles 
of silk and lace, and 





in the center was a sort of hub, which held can- 
dles, so that the whole star was lighted up. The 
outside part, containing the points, was made so 
it would turn, and, as the men sang the Russian 
Christmas songs, they kept revolving it. 

After this we had our school program, and 
then ice cream, cake and cookies. When all had 
had enough to eat, the gifts were given out. 
You will be surprised to know that none of the 
children opened their gifts. They kept them in 
neat piles in front of them, and took them all 
home to enjoy. 

The celebrations lasted for three days. The 
singers carried the star about from house to 
house, and sang the Christmas songs. They ex- 
pected to be treated, and some of them brought 
bags for gifts. I gave all those who had bags a 
can of baked beans for a Christmas gift. I also 
had candy and nuts for a treat, and I served cake 
and tea. 


A SCHOOL in Palermo, Sicily, wrote its school 
correspondents in Latvia: 


ON Christmas the people of the mountains 

come down with their musical instruments, 
which are called “ciaramella,” and sing tradi- 
tional songs before Christmas cribs, which are 
more customary here than trees. 

About December twenty-second we school chil- 
dren return to our families to spend Christmas 
but before we leave school we like to make small 
cradles and Christmas trees for our classrooms. 
When everything is ready we send an invitation 
to our schoolmaster to come and see what we 
have done and to hear our Christmas carols. 

When we return to school soon after New 
Year’s Day, we begin to prepare for the Befana 
féte, which is celebrated on January sixth. The 
Befana legend tells of a kind but strict old woman 
who brings presents to children if they are good 
and rods if they are naughty. On Befana day 
our teacher adorns a tree with toys and small 
candles and places a magnificent cradle beneath 
it. Wesing carols and 
recite poems. This 
year we gave an inter- 
esting play in which a 
fairy distributed to us 
all the things that we 
most wanted to have 
given us. 

Some day after Be- 
fana day we invite 
needy children from 
the suburbs and make 
them presents of 
clothes and toys. 


VOLKSSCHULE, ALTAUSSEE, AUSTRIA 
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Something 


THE CHRISTMAS 
NIGHTINGALE 


Eric P. Kelly: Macmillan: $1.00 


(Ages 9 to 12 


N Poland at Christmas 
time there is the crackle 
of deep snow under foot, Christmas carols at 
every street corner, a great fire on every hearth 
and gaiety in every heart. This is the scene of 
The Christmas Nightingale. 

A charcoal burner’s family, looking for the 
Christ Child one Christmas eve, were scarcely 
surprised when a little boy stumbled across their 
doorstep and fell exhausted to the floor. They 
warmed him and fed him, but, though he grew 
strong again, he could remember nothing of his 
former home. The horrible night alone in the 
cold, terrible forest had wiped all his memory 
away. His beautiful clothes showed he must 
come from a rich home, but none of the great 
houses of the countryside could claim him. 

And so the charcoal burner and his wife 
brought the boy up as one of their own children. 
They called him “The Nightingale” because he 
could imitate all the birds in the forest. For six 
years he stayed with them until chance at last 
brought to light the secret of his birth. 

The other two stories in the book are called 
“In Clean Hay” and “Anetka’s Carol.” The 
first of these is the story of four peasant chil- 
dren who went to town and gave the traditional 
Polish puppet show on Christmas Eve, telling 
the story of the birth of Christ. And then on 
their way home, they found a new-born child 
and its mother lying in clean hay in a peasant’s 
stable, watched over by a cow and a sheep. It 
was a great marvel. “Anetka’s Carol” is just as 
full of Christmas and as interesting as the 
others; it is the story of a little blind girl and a 
great, shining Christmas comet. All the stories 
are nice. 


100,000 WHYS 
M. Ilin: Lippincott: $1.50 


(Ages 8 to 12) 


R. ILIN looks around his room. There is 

a sink with a faucet, a stove with a fire in 

it, a cupboard containing bread and potatoes, a 
kitchen shelf of metal and earthenware pots and 
pans, a china closet, a wardrobe with a mirror in 
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to Read 


the door and clothes inside. 
Everybody has similar things, 
but what are they? Why does 
a fire crackle when it burns? 
Why doesn’t water burn? 
What is glass made of? What 
is the difference between iron 
Perhaps there are not quite 100,000 


and steel? 
questions answered here but a good many are. 

There is a knife and fork in the cupboard. 
As soon as man became man, he had a knife 
chipped out of hard stone. But Queen Elizabeth 


never ate with a fork. Forks were first brought 
to England from Italy in 1608, and it was an- 
other fifty years before they became the style. 
They came into style when people first began 
to be more particular about being clean. They 
didn’t use to be. The King of France didn’t 
have a wash basin. He just wiped his face and 
hands on a damp towel in the mornings, and 
that was enough, he thought. But no one had 
faucets then. And Mr. Ilin’s water faucet asks 
us some more questions: Why does water make 
us clean? Why do we have to drink water? The 
answers tell us many fascinating things. 

When we get to the cupboard and the range, 
we learn other strange facts. There is glue in 
bread and glue in meat. When milk gets sour 
it’s good only to make into cheese; but bread 
dough has to get sour before the bread will rise 
and be good to eat. 

The mirror in the wardrobe and the china and 
glass in the china closet have strange histories, 
too. Three hundred years ago, only the Vene- 
tians knew how to make mirrors, and they tried 
to keep other people from learning. They made 
it a capital offense for a mirror maker to tell a 
foreigner the secrets of his trade, or to go to a 
foreign country himself. But they couldn’t keep 
the whole world from learning the art. 

Fine china has a similar history. The first 
real china Europeans saw came from the country 
for which it is named. A German alchemist was 
commanded by the King of Saxony to find out 
the secret of the Chinese. He worked long and 
late, and at length was able to make white china 
as fine and beautiful as that from the Orient. 
And the king kept him a prisoner, so that he 
could not teach anyone else his art. 

These are just a few of the interesting things 
that Mr. Ilin tells. J. W.S. 





Behistun Rock. Here, on a 1700 
foot cliff above the age-old caravan 
route between the river Tigris and 
central Persia, Darius the Great, 
who was hing of Persia more than 
2400 years ago, carved the record 
of bis reign. The picture shows the 
submission of nine rebel kings to 
Darius. Beneath it is an inscription 
in the wedge-shaped letters that are 
called “cuneiform” telling of Da- 
rius’ power and glory. It is written 
in three different languages, all of 
which had been forgotten. But 
about a hundred years ago Henry 
Rawlinson, a young British officer, 
climbed the sheer cliff and copied 
the unknown writing. He puzzled 
over its meaning for fifteen years 
and at last learned to read it. From 
him scholars learned to read all the 
cuneiform writing that told about 
the ancient history of Mesopotamia. 
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Lone Hunter 


(Continued from page 87) 


grumbling voice fade away towards the mouth 
of the cave. His quiver tugged at his shoulder 
as the priest replaced the broken arrow. Even 
then he did not understand. 

“Nasi is safe. Before you came I spoke with 
those who dragged her hither.”” The deep voice 
explained. “Fear was the cause of their cruelty, 
fear of agana, pestilence. But I have planted a 
yet greater fear within them, fear of the croco- 
diles. For I have ordered that he who kills shall 
himself be killed.” 

That much Tal managed to understand, and 
was very glad. Then the Chief Priest seemed to 
be talking of the pestilence and how of the 
priestly household all had been taken save the 
Chief Priest himself. Even his son, who should 
have succeeded him, had died. Tal heard, but 
the words meant little as he awaited his fate. 

“Therefore I seek another son, one already 
grown, since I am old, and but few years are left 
to me to rule the tribe. The one I need must be 
a lonely one, without friends; so that in after 
years he shall show no favoritism when he 
decides the disputes of the people.” The deep 
voice paused, and went on. “He must have 
courage, too, courage to face the anger of the 
whole tribe, and to judge aright when fear or 
greed makes all others judge wrongly. Such 


courage is needed in one who rules a people. 
Such courage you and you only have shown, 
when you sought, unaided, to rescue Nasi from a 
multitude who sought her death.” 

The change from fear to dawning hope was as 
painful as a numbed limb regaining circulation. 
The Chief Priest wanted him as adopted son, to 
be priest after him, and purge the tribe of cruelty 
and injustice. It was incredible! 

“For myself I would have a son who is a 
hunter, even as I was in my youth, so that he 
may tell me, ‘The hartebeeste rest beneath such 
and such a tree.’ Then, though old and perhaps 
blind, I may smell again the flowers of the trees, 
hear the crackling of the dry grass and feel the 
flies upon my shoulder-blades as in thought I 
stalk the game. Nasi shall cook for us. I have 
spoken with her.” 

“And she said?” Tal was curious. 

“Tf Tal goes with you, I come.’ And then, 
considering me, ‘It is well that I should cook for 
you, for you are thin as a shed snakeskin.’ ” 

Tal grinned, despite himself, and saw an 


answering smile on the priest’s face. Nasi’s 
tongue had no respect for age or dignity. 
“Even now, perhaps, she cooks.” The old 


priest looked anxious. “And if we are late . 
But let us hurry lest Nasi be angry with us.” 
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Members of Lincoln School, Mount Vernon, New York, filled twenty- 
five stockings for a crippled children’s hospital. They also sent two 
bundles of pieces for quilts to some old ladies at Grasslands 


UNIORS in Fair Haven, Vermont, Graded 
School organized a harmonica and _ whis- 
tling band. They played Christmas hymns 

to shut-ins at holiday time. At a meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association some members told 
how they joined the J. R. C. and what they had 
accomplished. 


HE welfare agencies of Hammond, Indiana, 

have come to depend upon the Junior Red 
Cross each Christmas for toys. Last year the 
Junior Red Cross made over 5,700 toys, and 
fathers and mothers of families on the clearing 
house records were permitted to select toys from 
the collection in advance of Christmas. Thus 
they were often able to fulfill their children’s 
desires and also to make Christmas more real to 
them. These Juniors also made menu covers for 
two Navy vessels and for the leprosarium at 
Carville, Louisiana. 


IGHT ready-trimmed trees were sent by 

Winchester, Virginia, Juniors to the city hos- 
pital for the wards and fifteen others went to 
shut-ins in the city. Members in Gravel Springs 
School sent in to Winchester a huge stocking 
about three feet long, filled with toys for a needy 
family. Little Mountain School, also a small 
school in the county, sent in a box of new toys. 


MEMBERS in Essex County, New York, 

made a large doll house for an orphans’ 
home. They also gave one hundred toys to local 
organizations and Christmas favors to homes for 
the aged and trimmed Christmas trees for wards 
in the hospital. 
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We Keep 
Christmas 


VERY school in Woodstock, Ver- 

mont, gave Christmas - service. 
Members of the J. R. C. in one of the 
rural schools sang carols for and gave 
a Christmas tree to a blind man and 
his wife. 


T CHRISTMAS the Junior Council 
of Norfolk, Virginia, asked that 
each member make a general search for 
old toys and bring them to the J. R. C. 
toy shop. They also advertised in the news- 
papers for old toys. After they had collected the 
toys they repaired them. They washed dirty 
dolls, cut and mended paper dolls, painted 
smaller toys and repaired bicycles and doll car- 
riages. 


EVERAL J. R. C. members in West Junior 

High School in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
have Braille certificates. At the city school ex- 
hibit members of the Braille Club demonstrated 
Braille and wrote name cards for those inter- 
ested. During the Week for the Blind, eleven 
students of this school were on duty during noon 
hours at the Red 
Cross exhibit sec- 
tion, and Brailled 
name cards for 
visitors. 


— year at 
Christmas 
time the Juniors of 
Stoneham, Massa- 





chusetts, send a 
barrel of apples to 
the men at the 
United States 
Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts. The hos- 
pital director 
wrote: 
© Conroy Trade School, Pitts- 
No gift which ever burgh, Pennsylvania, Juniors 
comes to us is more make toys by the bumndred 
‘el lie ; every Christmas for needy 
welcome than your children 
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A fifth-grade class at High Street School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, studied Christmas customs in many coun- 
tries. Then they made these two blackboard drawings of Christmas scenes in England and Germany 


yearly contribution of that big, bulging > 
barrel of red apples. You would find it 20 
hard to believe that apples could disap- * 


pear as rapidly as those always do. 


aes Springs School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, made the 


acquaintance of the J. R. C. in No- 
vember. They had very slender 
resources, but hundreds of cedar 
trees grew in the community. The 
Juniors got permission to cut tiny 
individual trees, which they sent 
to children in local institutions 
and to patients in the United 
States veterans’ hospital at Oteen, 
North Carolina. 


1933 


7, 


endar 
Street 


HE older boys in Hamrick 

School, Columbia, South Carolina, gave their 
services many times in bringing in wood and 
coal for needy families. Members in Olympia 
School filled forty-eight cornucopias with candy 
for the Epworth Orphanage at Christmas and 
sent nineteen drums to the orphan boys. They 
also sent decorated Christmas trees to the sick 
children in Baptist and Columbia hospitals. 

Juniors of the public school kindergarten went 
to the Blind Association and to the Confederate 
Soldiers’ Home. They gave entertainments for 
the blind people and the old men. 

Shandon Juniors strung sixty-five yards of 
popeorn to decorate the Christmas tree at the 
veterans’ hospital. Hyatt Park Juniors sent 
many baskets of toys, food and clothing to the 
orphanages of the city. 


NE school in Santa Cruz County, Arizona, 

made one hundred thirty-five Christmas 
candy boxes, and each Junior contributed a very 
small amount of money which was used to buy 
candy to fill them. Each box was sealed with 
an attractive Christmas sticker, and all were 
turned over to the Chapter to be distributed 
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Five-color linoleum cut cal- 
made 

School, 
Massachusetts, for hospitals 


» with Christmas baskets to needy 
families. 


HE Juniors of Fremont 

County, Idaho, set up a toy 
room in the court house to which 
the Chapter sent the mothers of 
families that it was helping to 
select toys for their children. 
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HE J. R. C. Club of one of the 

Charlemont, Massachusetts, 
schools sent to the veterans’ hos- 
pital at Northampton and the 
County Hospital in Greenfield 
small Christmas trees decorated 
with packages of maple sugar, 
cigarettes and other gifts. Mate- 
rial for curtains, oileloth and first-aid kits were 
bought for rural schools needing such things and 
paid for from the Service Fund. 


sa 


ee sat tn at ee te et Se 


at Chestnut 
Springfield, 


AKDALE, California, School Juniors sold 

Christmas trees and got five cents commis- 

sion on each. They were so successful that they 

at once arranged to handle the entire Christmas 
tree business the next year. 


N THE state of Oregon, dependent children 

are not sent to orphanages but are boarded 
in private homes. Often these homes are unable 
to give the little extras which mean so much. 

Juniors of St. Helen’s Hall in Portland sacri- 
ficed part of their own Christmas savings in order 
to supply at least one gift for each of the children 
on the state list who are being boarded in Port- 
land homes. In addition to the presents they 
gave one hundred candy canes and made fifty 
apple Santas, with a bright red apple body and a 
marshmallow head. Jujubes formed the eyes and 
a belt of white cotton circled the waist (the 
middle of the apple) and the neck. The legs 
were made of toothpicks covered with cotton. 
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Juniors of Instituto Magistrale Gino Capponi, Florence, Italy, distribute 
Christmas gifts to younger children 


Overseas Juniors 


UNIORS of Wil- 

ezyn, Poland, dis- 

tributed cod-liver 
oil to delicate chil- 
dren; the little ones 
made faces at having 
to swallow it, so the 
Junior Red Cross 
committee bought a 
box of candy and 
while one member 
approached the pa- 
tient with a full 
spoon in hand, an- 
other came up at the 
same time with a 
sweet to put into his 
mouth afterwards. 
At Noworodczyce, 
the pharmacy in- 
stalled by the Juniors 
is also used by the in- 
habitants of the village, which is situated in an 
isolated part of the country where medical aid 
is difficult to obtain. 

At Limanowa, the children have organized ten 
circulating libraries, which go to school children 
throughout the district. 

In a Warsaw school, a treat was given to 
thirty-eight children at Christmas. First they 
had refreshments, then, after games had been 
played, four large stars of silver and gold were 
brought into the hall to the strains of music. 
The girls followed the silver stars carrying toys 
and candy, and the boys escorted the gold stars, 
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Danish Juniors giving an 
exhibition of their child 


welfare course 


carrying baskets of groceries. Each child invited 
had brought a basket which was filled with sugar, 
tea, lard, flour. 

Members of another Polish group prepared a 
real Christmas tree for the birds. They planted 
it in front of the school and hung on it little 
boxes of seeds. 


T CASSEL, in Germany, the schools of all 
classes have organized their own emergency 
relief. Some ten families a week have been 
helped and a collection was made of butter, fat, 
potatoes, beans and other foodstuffs for the 
benefit of the workless. Coats, dresses and shoes 
were also distributed. Toys were given to poor 
children and a collection of books was made for 
those who found time heavy on their hands. 

The pupils of a school in Brandenburg on the 
Havel collected and patched garments and linen 
for the Emergency Relief. 

A little group of German Juniors asked for 
the address of a school situated in a region where 
the crisis is being particularly felt, in order to 
send the pupils some parcels of provisions. “Our 
own children are not well off, their fathers being 
unemployed,” they wrote, “but we are still much 
better off than many others.” 

Other German Juniors decorated a little 
Christmas tree which they took to an old sick 
peasant; they also sang carols for him. 


EVER before last year did the Hungarian 
Juniors make so great an effort to organize 
their annual Christmas sale in a girls’ vocational 
school at Budapest. The proceeds of this sale 





were used, as usual, to provide a little happiness 
for the poor and sick at Christmas time. In more 
than a thousand schools, 68,414 members made 
things for sale. Primary and secondary schools, 
industrial and commercial schools, teachers’ 
training schools, institutions for crippled chil- 
dren—all sent Hungarian embroideries in the 
purest style, dolls and wooden toys. Cakes and 
milk were for sale. 

On a large table the magazines and all the 
publications of the Junior Red Cross were dis- 
played. Order was maintained during the three 
days of the sale by Budapest Scouts and Juniors. 


HEN a health camp was opened at Wai- 

kouaiti, New Zealand, for one month last 
January by the local authorities for the benefit 
of sixty delicate girls and boys from the primary 
schools of Dunedin, the J. R. C. provided cloth- 
ing and amusements. Several circles donated 
sums of money which purchased material for one 
hundred twenty garments. Some of the circles 
helped in making the garments and others made 
sponge bags and face cloths. Tooth brushes were 
presented by the Otaga Girls’ High School. Toys, 
games, sports equipment and suits were also 
collected. 


ROM the Model Elementary School at Zid- 
lochovice, Czechoslovakia, comes this letter: 


During the Christmas holidays all the floors were 
scrubbed with lye water 
and lysol, and when they 
were dry they were treated 
with oil. During rainy 
weather the pupils changed 
into slippers. New brushes 
and sacking were procured 
for cleaning boots. 

One of our pupils has 
returned from Cirkvenice 
on the Adriatic coast, 
where he had been sent for 
his health. The doctor has 
not yet allowed him to 
return to school, so his fel- 
low pupils, with the doc- 
tor’s permission, have 
visited him and told him 
what they are now learn- 
ing in school. 

In December our Red 
Cross Juniors gave a per- 
formance of “When the 
Meadows Revive.” Out of 
the net proceeds they 
bought books for the school 
library. The distribution 
of presents took place on 
December 21. Every pupil 
got a cake. Our Juniors 
also bought cakes for some 
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old women in the poorhouse and took a supply of pota- 
toes they had collected to the Children’s Home. 


HE Juniors of School No. 439 at Lima, Peru, 

celebrated the first anniversary of the founda- 
tion of their group last year with demonstrations 
of first aid for fainting, of vaccination and of care 
for the injured. These girls decided that their 
school should be a model of cleanliness and they 
are trying to do away with scribbling on the 
walls and woodwork. They visited new groups 
in the town, to encourage the newly enrolled 
Juniors. The pupils who have left school wish 
to continue their services as members of the 
Junior Red Cross and they have formed a group, 
attached to the school group. * 


EMBERS in the State Girls’ Home in 

Czegled, Hungary, were greatly surprised 
to have five hundred French frances given them 
by a friend of the J. R. C. in'Paris. They called 
a special meeting to decide what to do with it. 
Everyone wanted to use it to help the poor, but 
different ways of doing so were suggested. It 
was finally decided to do these things: give a 
quart of milk and a pound of bread every day 
to the boy who has tuberculosis; provide fuel 
for a needy family; buy a dress for a crippled 
girl whose parents were very poor; buy food for 
a very poor family with many children; buy a 
suit for “old Uncle Sam who works on our farm.” 
A little money left 
over bought material 
for needlework, which 
the girls sold for their 
Service Fund. 


EMBERS in Pa- 


a tras, Greece, 

Constance Whittemore Cover founded a school dis- 
pensary at a cost of 

Decoration by Henry Pitz Frontispiece 20.000 drachmae 


($250); distributed 
cod-liver oil to needy 
school children who 
had glandular 
troubles; bought heal- 
ing lotions for school- 
mates suffering with 
eye infections; distrib- 
uted fifteen kilograms 
of quinine to malarial 
children; gave 1,000 
drachmae ($12.50) to 
the Patras Chil- 
dren’s Colony to ad- 
mit smaller children. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF SYMPATHY 
Anna Milo Upjohn 


ENTURIES ago a group of rich Arabian 

merchants met together to plan relief 

for the poor of their country. They were ac- 

customed to do this at intervals, and to give 
largely of their substance. 

“But,” they said, “to give is not enough. 
We cannot really understand the lives of the 
poor unless, like them, we suffer hunger.” 

So they pledged themselves to fast once a 
year for the space of a month, and during 
that time to eat and drink only between sun- 
set and sunrise, in order that they might 
truly sympathize with those who habitually 
had but scant food. 

Other men, admiring this act of the mer- 
chants, joined them, and in time the Fast of 
Ramadan, as it is called, became a part of the 
Mohammedan religion. 

The Fast of Ramadan ends in the Feast of 
Bairam. 


This festival comes in the spring and, like 
our Christmas, is an occasion of kindness and 


giving. Houses are decorated with young 
olive branches, candles are lighted, meats and 
cakes are baked, and everyone goes visiting 
their kith and kin, wearing the new clothes 
that have been given them as Bairam pres- 
ents; perhaps a coat, a fresh head cloth or a 
pair of gay slippers. 

As only those who are over twelve years 
old are allowed to take part in the Fast of 
Ramadan, the small Albanian girl in the pic- 
ture did not go hungry from sunrise to sun- 
set during the long weeks that preceded Bai- 
ram. But the boy did. As he wound his new 
turban cloth around his fez, at daybreak, be- 
fore going to the mosque, did he feel a new 
sympathy for those who fast every day, 
whether they will or no? 





